sary, but also garden flowers: asters, stock., sweet peas,
mignonette, night violets, lobelias and flox. He tended
them with care and anxiety, and it was with joy that he re-
corded in his notebook: "The decoratives are thriving
splendidly."
Year after year the varieties increased in number. He
entered in his notebook the dates of the blooming of the peo-
nies, tulips, dahlias, irises and pansies. His lodgings and the
premises of the Arctic Research Station were filled with the
langorous fragrance of heaps of flowers. When he gazed from
his window at the gorgeous carpet that was spreading in this
Arctic region his heart was filled with pride and exaltedly
poetic phrases came to his mind: "bright Sicilian snapdrag-
on," "orange-coloured nasturtium adorning the tombs
of the ancient Incas."
The Arctic Research Station, the most northern in the
country, seemed to be buried in flowers. Eichfeld learned
with pleasure that his station was the most flower-bedecked
in the country.
But Eichfeld said in that humorous tone that was pecul-
iarly his own: "The model of an automobile is not the solu-
tion of the transport problem."
. . . All this was mere experiment, an approach to the
real task.
The first farm to be organized was the state farm named
"Industrial1 "An emerald patch," wrote Eichfeld, admiring
its fields.
At this farm rye grew in the open field, and so did cab-
bage, cauliflower, carrots, swedes and turnips. The fields,
which expanded from 90 to 30^ hectares, were the scene of the
ordinary., busy, complex agricultural operations. It had over
four thousand hotbed frames, and its hothouses occupied
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